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same moment almost casually glanced at Norah's chamber, to 
see that all there was quiet for the night. A shudder of vague 
terror ran through his sturdy frame as his eye fell on the low 
open window. He thrust in his head, but no sleeper drew 
breath within ; he re-entered the house and called aloud upon 
bis daughter, but the echo of her name was the only answer. 
A kern coming up put an end to the search, by telling that 
he had seen his young mistress walking down to the water's 
edge about an hour before, but that, as she had been in the 
habit of doing so by night for some time past, he had thought 
but little of it. The odious truth was now revealed, and, 
trembling with the sudden gust of fury, the old chief with dif- 
ficulty rushed to the lake, and, filling a couple of boats with 
his men, told them to pull for the honour of their name and 
for the head of the O'Rourke's first-born. 

During this stormy prelude to a bloody drama, the doomed 
but unconscious Connor was sitting secure within the dilapi- 
dated chapel by the side of her whom he had won. Her 
quickened ear first caught the dip of an oar, and she told her 
lover ; but he said it was the moaning of the night-breeze 
through the willows, or the ripple of the water among the 
stones, and went on with his gentle dalliance. A few minutes, 
however, and the shock of the keels upon the ground, the 
tread of many feet, and the no longer suppressed cries of the 
M'Diarmods, warned him to stand on his defence ; and as he 
sprang from his seat to meet the call, the soft illumination of 
love was changed with fearful suddenness into the baleful 
fire of fierce hostility. 

" My Norah, leave me ; you may by chance be rudely han- 
dled in the scuffle." 

The terrified but faithful girl fell upon his breast. 

" Connor, your fate is mine ; hasten to your boat, if it be 
not yet too late." 

An iron-shod hunting pole was his only weapon ; and using 
it with his right arm, while Norah hung upon his left, he 
sprang without further parley through an aperture in the wall, 
and made for the water. But his assailants were upon him, 
the M'Diarmod himself with upraised battle-axe at their head. 

" Spare my father," faltered Norah ; and Connor, with a 
mercifully directed stroke, only dashed the weapon from the 
old man's hand, and then, clearing a passage with a vigorous 
sweep, accompanied with the well-known charging cry, Defore 
which they had so often quailed, bounded through it to the 
water's brink. An instant, and with her who was now more 
than his second self, he was once more in his little boat ; but, 
alas ! it was aground, and so quickly fell the blows against 
him, that he dare not adventure to shove it off. Letting 
Norah slip from his hold, she sank backwards to the bottom 
of the boat ; and then, with both arms free, he redoubled his 
efforts, and after a short but furious struggle succeeded in 
getting the little skiff afloat. Maddened at the sight, the old 
chief rushed breast-deep into the water ; but his right arm 
had been disabled by a casual blow, and his disheartened 
followers feared, under the circumstances, to come within 
range of that well-wielded club. But a crafty one among 
them had already seized on a safer and surer plan. He had 
clambered up an adjacent tree, armed with a heavy stone, and 
now stood on one of the branches above the devoted boat, and 
summoned him to yield, if he would not perish. The young 
chiefs renewed exertions were his only answer. 

" Let him escape, and your head shall pay for it," shouted 
the infuriated father. 

The fellow hesitated. " My young mistress ?" 

" There are enough here to save her, if I will it. Down 
with the stone, or by the blood " 

He needed not to finish the sentence, for down at the word 
it came, striking helpless the youth's right arm, and shivering 
the frail timber of the boat, which filled at once, and all 
went down. For an instant an arm re-appeared, feebly beat- 
ing the water in vain — it was the vonng chiefs broken one : 
the other held his Norah in its embrace, as was seen by her 
white dress flaunting for a few moments on and above the 
troubled surface. The lake at this point was deep, and 
though there was a rush of the M'Diarmods towards it, yet 
in their confusion they were but awkward aids, and the flut- 
tering ensign that marked the fatal spot had sunk before they 
reached it. The strength of Connor, disabled as he was by 
his broken limb, and trammelled by her from whom even the 
final struggle could not dissever him, had failed ; and with 
her he loved locked in his last embrace, they were after a 
time recovered from the water, and laid side by side upon the 
bank, in all their touching, though, alas, lifeless beautv ! 



Remorse reached the rugged hearts even of those who had so 
ruthlessly dealt by them ; and as they looked on their goodly 
forms, thus cold and senseless by a common fate, the rudest 
felt that it would be an impious and unpardonable deed to do 
violence to their memory, by the separation of that union which 
death itself had sanctified. Thus were they laid in one grave ; 
and, strange as it may appear, their fathers, crushed and sub-, 
dued, exhausted even of resentment by the overwhelming stroke 
— for nothing can quell the stubborn spirit like the extremity of 
sorrow — crossed their arms in amity over their remains, and 
grief wrought the reconciliation which even centuries of time, 
that great pacificator, had failed to do. 

The westering sun now warning me that the day was on 
the wane, I gave but another look to the time-worn tomb- 
stone, another sigh to the early doom of those whom it en- 
closed, and then, with a feeling of regret, again left the little 
island to its still, unshared, and pensive loneliness. 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE_No. IV. 
The composition which we have selected as our fourth speci- 
men of the ancient literature of Ireland, is a poem, more re- 
markable, perhaps, for its antiquity and historical interest, 
than for its poetic merits, though we do not think it altogether 
deficient in those. It is ascribed, apparently with truth, to 
the celebrated poet Mac Liag, the secretary of the renowned 
monarch Brian Boru, who, as our readers are aware, fell at 
the battle of Clontarf in 1014 ; and the subject of it is a lamen- 
tation for the fallen condition of Kincora, the palace of that 
monarch, consequent on his death. 

The decease of Mac Liag, whose proper name was Muir- 
cheartach, is thus recorded in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, at the year 1015 : — 

" Mac Liag, i. e. Muirkeartach, son of Conkeartach, at this 
time laureate of Ireland, died." 

A great number of his productions are still in existence ; 
but none of them have obtained a popularity so widely extended 
as the poem before us. 

Of the palace of Kincora, which was situated on the banks 
of the Shannon, near Killaloe, there are at present no vestiges. 

LAMENTATION OF MAC LIAG FOR KINCORA. 
21 Clj)tvrj-cop<vol) c&roty Bjtjdr)? 

Oh, where, Kincora! is Brian the Great? 
And where is the beauty that once was thine ? 
Oh, where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy halls, and drank the red wine ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 
Oh, where, Kincora ! are thy valorous lords ? 
Oh, whither, thou Hospitable ! are they gone ? 
Oh, where are the Dalcassians of the Golden Swords ?* 
And where are the warriors that Brian led on ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 
And where is Morogh, the descendant of kings— 
The defeater of a hundred — the daringly brave — 
Who set but slight store by jewels and rings — 
Who swam down the torrent and laughed at its wave ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 
And where is Donogh, King Brian's worthy son ? 
And where is Conaing, the Beautiful Chief? 
And Kian, and Core? Alas ! they are gone — 
They have left me this night alone with my grief! 

Left me, Kincora ! 
And where are the chiefs with whom Brian went forth, 
The never-vanquished son of Evin the Brave, 
The great King of Onaght, renowned for his worth, 
And the hosts of Baskinn, from the western wave? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 
Oh, where is Duvlann of the Swiftfooted Steeds? 
And where is Kian, who was son of Molloy ? 
And where is King Lonergan, the fame of whose deeds 
In the red battle-field no time can destroy ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 
And where is that youth of majestic height, 
The faith-keeping Prince of the Scots ? — Even he, 
As wide as his fame was, as great as was his might, 
Was tributary, oh, Kincora, to me ! 

Me, oh, Kincora ! 

* Cculg n-or, of the swords of guU, i. c. of the gold-hilled swordi. 
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They are gone, those heroes of royal birth, 
Who plundered no churches, and broke no trust, 
'Tis weary for me to be living on the earth 
When they, oh, Kincora, lie low in the dust ! 

Low, oh, Kincora ! 
Oh, never again will Princes appear, 
To rival the Dalcassians of the Cleaving Swords ! 
I can never dream of meeting afar or anear, 
In the east or the west, such heroes and lords ! 

Never, Kincora ! 
Oh, dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Boru ! — how he never would miss 
To give me at the banquet the first bright cup ! 
Ah 1 why did he heap on me honour like this ? 

Why, oh, Kincora ? 

I am Mac Liag, and my home is on the Lake : 
Thither often, to that palace whose beauty is fled, 
Came Brian to ask me, and I went for his sake. 
Oh, my grief ! that I should live, and Brian be dead ! 
Dead, oh, Kincora ! 



M. 



COLUMN FOR THE YOUNG. 

BIOGRAPHY OF A MOUSE. 

" Biography of a mouse !" cries the reader ; " well, what 
shall we have next ? — what can the writer mean by offering 
such nonsense for our perusal ?" There is no creature, reader, 
however insignificant and unimportant in the great scale of 
creation it may appear to us, short-sighted mortals that we 
are, which is forgotten in the care of our own common Creator ; 
not a sparrow falls to the ground unknown and unpermitted by 
Him ; and whether or not you may derive interest from the 
biography even of a mouse, you will be able to form a better 
judgment after, than before, having read my paper. 

The mouse belongs to the class Mammalia, or the animals 
which rear their young by suckling them; to the order if oden- 
tia, or animals whose teeth are adapted for gnawing ; to the 
genus Mas, or Rat kind, and the family of Mus mmculus, or 
domestic mouse. The mouse is a singularly beautiful little 
animal, as no one who examines it attentively, and without pre- 
judice, can fail to discover. Its little body is plump and sleek ; 
its neck short ; its head tapering and graceful ; and its eyes 
large, prominent, and sparkling. Its manners are lively and 
interesting, its agility surprising, and its habits extremely 
cleanly. There are several varieties of this little creature, 
amongst which the best known is the common brown mouse 
of our granaries and store-rooms ; the Albino, or white 
mouse, with red eyes ; and the black and white mouse, which 
is more rare and very delicate. I mention these as varieties, 
for I think we may safely regard them as such, from the fact 
of their propagating unchanged, preserving their difference 
of hue to the fiftieth generation, and never accidentally oc- 
curring amongst the offspring of differently coloured parents. 

It is of the white mouse that I am now about to treat, and it is 
an account of a tame individual of that extremely pretty 
variety that is designed to form the subject of my present 
paper. 

When I was a boy of about sixteen, I got possession of a 
white mouse ; the little creature was very wild and unsocial 
at first, but by dint of care and discipline I succeeded in ren- 
dering it familiar. The principal agent I employed towards 
effecting its domestication was a singular one, and which, 
though I can assure the reader its effects are speedy and 
certain, still remains to me inexplicable: this was, ducking 
in cold water ; and by resorting to this simple expedient, I 
have since succeeded in rendering even the rat as tame and 
as playful as a kitten. It is out of my power to explain the 
manner in which ducking operates on the animal subjected to 
it, but I wish that some physiologist more experienced than 
I am would give his attention to the subject, and favour the 
public with the result of his reflections. 

At the time that I obtained possession of this mouse, I was 
residing at Olney, in Buckinghamshire, a village which I pre- 
sume my readers will recollect as connected with the names 
of Newton and Cowper ; but shortly after having succeeded 
in rendering it pretty tame, circumstances required my re- 
moval to Gloucester, whither I carried my little favourite 
with me. During the journey I kept the mouse confined in 
a small wire cage ; but while resting at the inn where I passed 



the night, I adopted the precaution of enveloping the cage in 
a handkerchief, lest by some untoward circumstance its active 
little inmate might make its escape. Having thus, as I 
thought, made all safe, I retired to rest. The moment I 
awoke in the morning, I sprang from my bed, and went to 
examine the cage, when, to my infinite consternation, I found 
it empty ! I searched the bed, the room, raised the carpet, 
examined every nook and corner, but all to no purpose. I 
dressed myself as hastily as I could, and summoning one of 
the waiters, an intelligent, good-natured man, I informed him 
of my loss, and got him to search every room in the house. 
His investigations, however, proved equally unavailing, and 
I gave my poor little pet completely up, inwardly hoping, de- 
spite of its ingratitude in leaving me, that it might meet with 
some agreeable mate amongst its brown congeners, and might 
lead a long and happy life, unchequered by the terrors of the 
prowling cat, and unendangered by the more insidious artifi- 
ces of the fatal trap. With these reflections I was just get- 
ting into the coach which was to convey me upon my road, 
when a waiter came running to the door, out of breath, ex- 
claiming, " Mr R., Mr R., I declare your little mouse is in the 
kitchen." Begging the coachman to wait an instant, I 
followed the man to the kitchen, and there, on the hob, seated 
contentedly in a pudding dish, and devouring its contents with 
considerable gout, was my truant protege. Once more se- 
cured within its cage, and the latter carefully enveloped in a 
sheet of strong brown paper, upon my knee, I reached 
Gloucester. 

I was here soon subjected to a similar alarm, for one morn- 
ing the cage was again empty, and my efforts to discover the 
retreat of the wanderer unavailing as before. This time I 
had lost him for a week, when one night, in getting into bed, 
I heard a scrambling in the curtains, and on relighting my 
candle found the noise to have been occasioned by my mouse, 
who seemed equally pleased with myself at our reunion. After 
having thus lost and found my little friend a number of times, 
I gave up the idea of confining him ; and, accordingly, leav- 
ing the door of his cage open, I placed it in a corner of my 
bedroom, and allowed him to go in and out as he pleased. Of 
this permission he gladly availed himself, but would regu- 
larly return to me at intervals of a week or a fortnight, and at 
such periods of return he was usually much thinner than ordi- 
nary ; and it was pretty clear that during his visits to his 
brown acquaintances he fared by no means so well as he did 
at home. 

Sometimes, when he happened to return, as he often did, in 
the night-time, on which occasions his general custom was to 
come into bed to me, I used, in order to induce him to remain 
with me until morning, to immerse him in a basin of water, 
and then let him lie in my bosom, the warmth of which, after 
his cold bath, commonly ensured his stay. 

Frequently, while absent on one of his excursions, I would 
hear an unusual noise in the wainscot, as I lay in bed, of do- 
zens of mice running backwards and forwards in all directions, 
and squeaking in much apparent glee. For some time I was 
puzzled to know whether this unusual disturbance was the re- 
sult of merriment or quarrelling, and I often trembled for the 
safety of my pet, alone and unaided, among so many strangers. 
But a very interesting circumstance occurred one morning, 
which perfectly reassured me. It was a bright summer morn- 
ing, about four o'clock, and I was lying awake, reflecting as 
to the propriety of turning on my pillow to take another sleep, 
or at once rising, and going forth to enjoy the beauties of 
awakening nature. While thus meditating, I heard a slight 
scratching in the wainscot, and looking towards the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, perceived the head of a mouse 
peering from a hole. It was instantly withdrawn, hwt a 
second was thrust forth. This latter I at once recognised as 
my own white friend, but so begrimed by soot and dirt that 
it required an experienced eye to distinguish him from his 
darker- coated entertainers. He emerged from the hole, and 
running over to his cage, entered it, and remained for a couple 
of seconds within it ; he then returned to the wainscot, and, 
re-entering the hole, some scrambling and squeaking took 
place. A second time he came forth, and on this occasion 
was followed closely, to my no small astonishment, by a brown 
mouse, who followed him, with much apparent timidity and 
caution, to his box, and entered it along with him. More 
astonished at this singular proceeding than I can well express, 
I lay fixed in mute and breathless attention, to see what would 
follow next. In about a minute the two mice came forth from 
the cage, each bearing in its mouth a large piece of bread, 



